
Interesting Particulars About Chopin 

From “Lucrezia Floriani,” 

A NOVEL BY MAD. GEO. SAND 



ENTLE, sensitive and very lovely, at fifteen years of age he united the charms of ado- 
lescence with the gravity of a more mature age. He was delicate both m body anc 
mind Through lack of muscular development he retained a peculiar beauty, an 
exceptional physiognomy, which had, if we may venture so to speak, neither age nor 
sex ^ It was more like the ideal creations with which the p.oetry of the middle 

ages adorned the Christian temples: A beautiful angel, with a form pure and slight 

as a young god of Olympus, with a face like that of a majestic woman filled with a divine sorrow, 
and, as the crown of all, an expression at once tender and severe, chaste and impassioned. 

'•Nothing could be purer, more exalted than his thoughts; nothing more ^adous more 

exclusive more intensely devoted, than his affections But he could understand only 

that which closely resembled himself. Everything else existed for him only as akmd of annoying 
dream, which he’ tried to shake off while living with the rest of the world. Always plunge 
reveries realities displeased him. As a child he could never touch a sharp instrument without 
injuring’ himself with it; as a man, he never found himself face to face with a being different tiom 
himself without being wounded by the living contradiction. 

"He was preserved from constant antagonism by a voluntary and almost inveterate habit 
of never seeing or hearing anything that was disagreeable to him unless it touched upon his perswnal 
affections The beings who did not think as he did were only phantoms m his eyes. As h s 
manners were polished and graceful, it was easy to mistake his cold disdain or msui mountable 
aversion for benevolent courtesy 

“He had formed a high ideal of friendship. His exceeding loveliness was immediately pre- 
possessing the delicacy of his constitution rendered him interesting m the eyes of women t^eiull 
yet graccTufcultivation of his mind, the sweet and captivating originality of his conversation, 
gained for him the attention of the most enlightened men. 

"Association with him in the details of life was delightful. 
with an unaccustomed charm, and when he expressed his gratitude it was with a deep emotion 

which recompenses kindness with usury. 

SCHERZO. The word means "play, prank, joke.” The term was ^ applied in modem music 
by Beethoven, who developed the Scherzo from the classical minuet, it nas, mere 
fore, the form? Main Theme; Trio; Repetition of Main Theme (.composite song form). The 
speed of the Scherzo is much higher than that of the Minuet. 

The Scherzi of Chopin arc intensely impassioned and highly elaborated. They ’are also of 
relatively large dimensions, and exhibit a sharp contrast between the 4 They 
main theme and the poetic fervor of the second theme. heir content '^enous, even tragic, jney 
conform to the movement and measure only of the Scherzo form, 
power, and the present one in C sharp is a revelation of beauty. 

FORM. Introduction, Measures 1-24. This introduction consists of ^ 

three aim at F sharp, a sort of interrupted organ-point, harmonized to agree witn tnc 

preceding modulations. The fourth phrase ends on C sharp_ 

measures’, the last two of four measures’ length. 1 he chief figure of these phrases is a quadruplet 
filling a measure of 3-4. 
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The first theme commences with m. 25, and, continuing to m. 33, ends on the dominant, 
whence it is extended to m. 40 by a cadence-like formula and connecting passage, mm. 39-40. 
M. 41 begins to repeat this theme, which ends differently in m. 56. 

The second theme commences with m. 57. It is thematic in character, and develops a 
motive of six eighth-notes. (A problem here arises as to the phrasing or internal connection of 
these notes, to be discussed under the heading “Interpretation.”) This part falls into two main 
sections, the first ending m. 74, the second m. 105, preceded by the powerful upward run in the 
1. h. The first theme then returns, the repetition having an extension containing modulations, 
finally ending in D flat major, the parallel major of C sharp. This closes the first division, which 
is in large three-part song form: Theme 1; Theme 2; Theme 1.. (The G sharp in m. 106 is 
ambiguous but probably extends the preceding period.) 

The second division of the piece is constructed as follows: Mm. 156-159, 164-167, 173-176, 
180-183 contain a solemn hymn-like song. After each fotir measures of song, four measures of 
brilliant passage work are inserted, heightening by contrast the effect of the song. This period 
is extended by using the cadence-formula of mm. 182-183, after a two-measure passage in D flat. 
A “bridge” occurs in mm. 192-199. Mm. 200-243 repeat the foregoing, with some interesting 
changes in harmony ending in E flat. The second theme begins at m. 243 and employs phrases 
of parallel arpeggios to m. 280 where a descending scale-lilce passage begins, leading back to the 
first theme, m. 287. This thenie is then repeated, with new harmonies and modulations to m. 319. 
Motives from the hymn, interspersed with free running passages, lead back to the theme of the 
first division, m. 367. Mm. 353-354 and 357-358 show an allusion to the motives of the theme 
of m. 57. 

The first division is now repeated with a different modulatory scheme (mm. 367-447) but 
pass directly to the main theme of the second division without going back to repeat its own first 
theme (m. 367). In other words, the third part is omitted. This condensation raises the interest. 

Next comes the main theme of the second division with change of key and some remarkable 
harmonic alterations. This occurs from mm. 450-539. The student should analyze these measures 
most thoroughly. Note the change of passage work in mm. 530-533. 

M. 541 begins an interesting figure in the 1. h., continued to m. 566, accompanied by the 
motive of the song in mm. 542-546, and by a related melody from there to m. 566, where an octave 
passage leads to the Coda, m. 573. This is constructed of new material and leads to a fiery close 
in m. 649. 

The form of the entire composition : 

INTRODUCTION: 1-24. 


1st DIVISION. 


2nd DIVISION. 


1st theme, 25-56. 

2nd theme, 57-106. 

1st theme, 107-155, three-part song form. 

1st theme, 156-243. 

2nd theme, 244-287. 

1st theme, 288-366, three-part song form 

3rd DIVISION. 1st and 2nd themes of first division, 367-4-1. 

1st theme of second division, 450-572. 


CODA, 573-649. 


The above form is the Composite Song Form. 

SPECIAL STUDIES IN HARMONY. The underlying intervals on which the first two measures 

of the piece are built are shown under the studies. 
The F sharp and the A of the chord are “broken.” The E is a half-tone suspension from below 
E sharp (in reality, F natural) the lower note of the final interval, E sharp — D natural. The 
second two measures are similarly “figured.” 

The third and fourth measures are figured as follows: The dotted half-note, C natural, is 

a half-tone suspension before B : the G natural is, in reality, a half-tone suspension before F sharp, 
but this note is omitted from the final resolution. The C double sharp is a half-tone suspension 
before the D sharp of the final interval, D sharp — B. 
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Repeat in all Keys- major and 
minor. The form of arpeggio 
influences the fingering. The 
knowledge of the fingering 
and harmony helps the mem- 
ory. 
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Staccato (combination of wrist and finger) is very valuable in the interest of clearness, precis- 
ion, endurance and strength. 
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To gain brilliance; 



Practice slowly with a cleanly articulated touch. 




The suspensions mentioned are free, being like long appoggiaturas. 1 he student must observe 
the order in which these notes occur and how four quarters take the place of three. 

Once these figures are analyzed and perfectly understood, they will be almost perfectly 
memorized. 


The chord in m. 16G is a small minor 7th-chord, E flat, G flat, B flat, D flat, the first quarter 
A flat, being a suspension, the F (third quarter) being a passing ninth. The harmony of m. 21U 
is the same but differently distributed. 

The harmony of m. 22C is interesting. The fundamental chord is the dominant seventh, 
B flat and D flat being suspensions before A flat and C, respectively. The passing tone V m the 
second chord stands in the relationship 6 before 5 to the treble of the third chord. 

The 7th-chords throughout mm. 320-350 should be analyzed and put into root form. (The 
upper note of the second is the root of a seventh-chord, the second being the inversion of the 
original seventh of the chord, and appearing only in the inversions.) Seventh-chords are named 
from the triad (major, minor, augmented, diminished) formed of the lower three tones m root 
position, and the seventh (large, small, diminished). For instance, the dominant 7th-chord has 
a major triad and a small seventh in root position. 

The chords in the r. h. part of mm. 542-566 should be analyzed with special reference to the 
notes common to the same harmony throughout several measures. For instance, mm. M2-54b 
have the same harmony with different distribution. D sharp m m. 544 is a passing tone between 
C sharp and E sharp. 


SPECIAL STUDIES IN COUNTERPOINT AND FIGURATION. 


The arpeggios throughout the piece should be reduced to their fundamental forms. So 
should all passages be minutely analyzed. 

The figuration in m. 334, 
1. h. contains G sharp and 
B flat. This is a chromatic seventh-chord (see sheet) having a diminished jrd at the bottom, and 
a maior triad at the top It is enharmonic with the dominant seventh-choid, B flat, D, h, A Hat. 
SI in ^retains the diminished third which appears at the top 

seventh-chord, C sharp, E, G sharp, B flat, enharmonic with the small diminished diatonic 
seventh- chord, B flat, D flat, F flat, A flat. 

The first rule of counterpoint is beautifully illustrated in mm. 59, 60 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67 
enough to show how the masters worked, and that Chopin's teacher, Eisner, must have been a 

master of his art. 


in the former 
The structure 


Interesting examples of double passing tones are found in mm 84, 85 etc. 
measure root and third exchange positions, D sharp being the passing tone between, 
in m. 85 is different and should be analyzed. 

The motive of mm 57, 58 is the 3rd, G sharp — E, and the 3rd, E—C sharp, with a free suspen- 
sion F sharp before G sharp, and D sharp before E. The outline of the motive of mm. o9 and 
following is borrowed from the motive of the first theme. 

compare m. 305 with m. 173. 

The student should analyze every measure, applying all his knowledge. He should also work 
out one original example of every principle illustrated. 

The r h oart of mm 573-576 is constructed upon the succession of intervals found on the 
technic sheets page 7. The foreign tones are: A, an afterbeat, and D sharp, a passing tone m 

m^STll ; ll^sha'rp, afterbeat ,^E,^ inserts ^be^w^M^ th<f notre^ohhe 8 fifth^and^E between 
the* ^tes'oTthe" octave in m 574. This' shows what intensely interesting material can be invented 
beginning^ ^to work with simple intervals. The student should practice doing this, using all the 
harmonic ornaments— suspensions, afterbeats, anticipations and passing tones. 

In the same way are analyzed the figures in mm. 589 and following. (See page 7 technic.) 


SPECIAL MEMORY STUDY. (1) Sitting in an easy chair, with your music on your knees, 

analyze it minutely, using all your knowledge, and trying to 

visualize it as you go along. 

(2) Get the tune and harmony in mind. 

(3) Memorize silently. 

(4) Play the part of one hand, thinking that of the other; then reverse. 

(5) Lastly play both hands together. 

Much of the above work should be done before beginning the serious technical practice, 
especially of the special studies. Such work strengthens the mind for all kinds of thinking, develops 
concentration, prevents mind-wandering, trains the memory and leads to quickness and alertness 
of thought. 

Special Analyses for Memorization: 

Mm. 441-444. The melody notes are each a 3rd lower than the preceding, B, G natural, E, 
C natural, closing on B. Mm. 446-447 repeat 444-445 lower. The 1. h. run “looks” like this 
upon the keyboard: Black key, white key, black key, six white keys, one black and three 

white keys. This is the scale of E minor, but the second D appears as a natural. 

Mm. 433-434, stand in the relation of tonic to dominant, A to E. The melody note of m. 
435 is like that of 434, but the chord changes thus: The fifth of the first chord, B, is the third of 

the chord in m. 435. Mm. 435-436 are again tonic and dominant and again the above-described 
change of harmony takes place between mm. 436-437, and so on. Examine in the quarters which 
are chord tones and which passing tones. Notice that the 2nd finger of mm. 433 and 434 falls on 
the same key, E: in measures 435-436 on D, and in 437-438 on C natural. 

A mental picture, such as the above, including all details, can best be obtained while not 
playing. It saves immense quantities of time, aids enormously in acquiring technic, and gives 
profound insight into the principles of interpretation. Together with the aid derived from ear 
and from finger memory, the performer has a sense and realization of absolute security. 

The student should work out other passages in a similar manner. 

INTERPRETATION. After the technical and musical contents of the composition have been 
thoroughly comprehended, the study of its interpretation should be 

commenced. 

First, as to the speed. This will vary slightly with the technical ability of the player, but 
must conform to the composer's indication, presto con fuoco. The main theme can hardly be too 
fast, the only limitation being the player’s skill. The trio', however, may be much slower, the 
change of speed being effected in mm. 152-154. 

In order to play the quadruplets of the introduction in correct time, each measure receives 
one count, at a speed realized in the mind beforehand ; then the four quarters are distributed to 
one count. The three pairs of measures, 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, are strongly attracted toward the culminating 
point, the big chord in mm. 7 and 8. This urge must be respected. 

The crescendos in mm. 1-2 and 3-4 are caused by the delay in entering of the upper notes of 
the intervals, D natural, C sharp. When these notes do enter they must be extremely prominent, 
or they are smothered and the idea becomes distorted. The general principle involved is this: 
Bring out melody notes I In addition to the above cause there is a general pressing forward 
already explained to the final resting-place of the phrase, the F sharp in m. 7, which is one 
note of an interrupted, inverted organ-point. Count in strict time. 

In m. 27 the triplet motion enters. The notes preceding are long, therefore strong. Through- 
out this division the feeling of 3-4 must be carefully preserved. In some measures the second note 
will be actually accented (see mm. 91 and following, where the second note is a dissonance, and 
must therefore be prominent) the measure accent 'must always be preserved, because uniformity 
of rhythm, like the steady motion of a vast machine, has the emotion of elemental force contained 
within it. 


The theme pulses along breathlessly till wc come to m. 41. It should be analyzed with 
reference to some harmonic scheme, and the foreign tones or dissonances then rendered with 
discretionary importance. Be very sure to notice the change to p where the period is extended , 
it enters suddenly as a contrast. It is followed by a sudden forte, when the repetition begins. 

“Color" the chords. This is most important. An example is F double sharp in m. 38; this 
note, being a sort of hidden melody note, must be brought out, made to sing. Use a strong pressure 
touch. Opportunities pf this kind must never be neglected. They distinguish Paderewskis 
from ordinary players. 

Phrase with distinction. An opportunity occurs in the 1. h. part of mm. 57, etc. This offers 
a problem in rhythmics or phrasing, which each player must settle for himself. T he melodic 
flow would seem to group the measures as follows: 57-58-59, 60-61, 62-63, 64. The r. li part 

just as surely falls into pairs of measures, but the phrase mark is drawn across them without break. 
Should the 1. h. accent accordingly and thus make the phrases correspond, or should it retain its 
individuality? 

The touch to be applied to the 1. h. part of these measures is the staccato with wrist impulse. 

The contrapuntal flow of the voices beginning m. 75 must be distinctly audible, so must 
the accented dotted half-notes. Each task presents a problem in technic: 


1. To distinguish parallel melodies in equal notes. They should here be rendered by playing 
one melody legato , the other non legato. (This applies to the quarter-notes.) 

2. To accentuate one or more notes of a chord. This entire theme must constantly press 
forward. Do not prolong m. 103 beyond its time. 


The melody of the hymn, m. 155 (6) must be most clearly enunciated. The chords are 
played with arm and pressure touch, delivered with finger-tips close to the keys. T he melody of 
the running passages (r. h.) must be most distinctly articulated. The fifth note (for example, 
G flat in the first run) being strongest, because it falls on a point vital to the preservation ol the 
measure identity. These runs should be practiced silently to good advantage. 

The touch employed in playing these runs is the Leschetizky jeu perle The notes for each 
hand except the first note of each four, are the same. Fix a picture of the chord succession m 
your mind: it will aid in certainty of technic. It is this: Triad, second inversion, first inversion. 

It is here in order to say that a beautiful touch will be acquired most quickly by employing 
a sudden, soft, vertical blow upon the keys,— beginning slowly, counting to each note and only 
increasing the speed as the ear is satisfied with the quality of tone. This practice will not only 
help in this piece, but will develop a beautiful tone. 

Notice the "dying away” effect in m. 320 and following measures, and how the return of the 
original theme is gradually prepared. 

The 1. h. figure in mm. 541-566 is an ornamented organ-point on G sharp, and must receive 
particular treatment. It is cumulative in effect, and is similar to a ground bass. The chords 
delivered with pressure touch. 


The coda is to be played a tempo with all possible brilliancy. Notice the inverted organ- 
points, C sharp, mm. 581-584, and B, mm. 585-588. 

The trill in m. 598 is the so-called classical trill. It is played in sixteenth-notes, and begins 
with F double sharp, and a double forebeat. (See sheet, page 7.) 


OTHER MARKS OF EXPRESSION. 


The pp in m. 136 results from the p in m. 133, the four 
measures 136-139 prolonging and having affinity with 


what precedes, while preparing for a change of movement. 


The t> in m 159 The hymn-line closes loud, and its last chord is to sound through the run, 
which uses the same chord: therefore, the run must be soft but of silvery brilliancy. 


The crescendo and diminuendo marks in mm. 244 and following conform to the waves of sound 
up and down. When well delivered they are of wonderful effect. 


Sotto voce, m. 494. This whole page is a motive treatment of the hymn theme and its answering 
passage, mysterious and shadowy in character. Thence the direction, “whisper.” It gradually 
returns to the character of stormy passion in m. 540. Its speed is quite slow. 

Crescendo and agitato in mm. 540-566, results from the cumulative repetition of the 1. h. 
motive, tempo of the preceding page, finally culminating in the strelto, m. 568. Stretto here means 
“pressing forward” (faster and louder), to a tempo. 

Tempo rubato is not much in place in this piece. It rushes along with ever increasing vehe- 
mence, in the first and last movements, and is steady and expressive in the slower theme. 

SPECIAL PEDAL EFFECTS. The B of the chord in m. 6 is held over by the pedal tq the rest 

of the chord in mm. 6, 7, 8. The same effect occurs in mm. 

14, 15, 16 and 18, 19, 20. 

The pedal must be used to help the fingers or to beautify tone in such places as mm. 33-38, 
49-56, 97-98, etc. Not in such a way as to blur, but so as to connect and beautify harmony! 
Be always careful not to blur descending melody tones, even if they are in the same chord. But 
a rule of this kind is subject to many modifications. 

The pedal has already been mentioned for holding out the chords at the end of each hymn-line. 

Be exceedingly careful not to blur the change of harmonv in mm. 272-275, last quarter 1 h 

part. 

EAR TRAINING. For rhythm: Compare four quarters with three played in exactly the same 
space of time. First, separately — next, together. When played together 
the resultant rhythm will be as shown on technic sheet. It is easy if systematically worked out. 

For harmony: lake the chromatic 7th-chord of m. 334. Learn to recognize this chord in 

connection with all its triad resolutions according to the rules of the diminished 3rd of the chro- 
matic 7th-chords. Preferably have another person play these resolutions for you. 

Try to play the “hymn” by ear — or some other piece, reproducing as nearly exactly as possible. 

IMPROVISATION. Learn to do many resolutions of the chromatic 7th-chord No. IV, upon the 
keyboard, and then invent original figuration for them. Preserve these 
figures m writing for future use. This work will prove most profitable. 

List of collateral routine technic to be practiced with this piece: 

Stretching exercises, about 5 minutes. 

Crossing exercises, about 5 minutes. 

Scales, about 10 minutes. 


Octaves, scales and arpeggios, about 10 minutes. 


Also exercises to cultivate the touch, especially for clear, crystalline playing. 

TECHNIC. Full directions for practice are given on the sheet. This jyork should be pursued 
systematically from day to day, each exercise receiving not over 12 repetitions 
usually many fewer It is difficult to estimate the exact amount of time required to go over all 
this technic probably at first about l'/ 2 hours. In a few days, however, the time should be much 
reduced, and then by gradually omitting all but the most difficult exercises, the amount of time 
for perfecting and keeping up the piece would be little. 

In practicing apply different rhythms to the written studies. 


After memorizing, practice with the eyes closed. 

Wherever possible, the following points should be observed: 


1. Practice in all keys, major and minor. 

2. Whole length of keyboard. 


3. Use different rhythms. 

4. Apply the symmetrical inversion. 

This piece is almost a complete school of arpeggio-playing. Finger crossings are studied in 
mm. 244, etc. Much octave work, stretching exercises, and a multitude of special difficulties are 
also found — making it entirely unnecessary to do other practice, save perhaps a few minutes’ 
scale-work each day. New practice devices will be found in the studies. The time not needed 
for the piece may be spent in reading new music, playing duets, etc. 

CHOPIN’S LESSONS. Chopin’s first lessons to his pupils always appeared a martyrdom. The 
touch of the pupil always appeared too rough. He considered the first 
requisite for a good touch to be a good hand position, which he prepared with infinite care. To 
give the hand a position at once advantageous and graceful (these two qualities go together) he 
caused it to be thrown lightly on the keyboard the fingers resting on the keys E, F sharp, G sharp, 
A sharp, B. He then required finger exercises upon those keys, usually beginning with staccato, 
that is, a staccato effected by a free movement of the wrist. Next came the non legato, and finally 
the legato. Instruction has already been given upon this point. Scales and arpeggios followed 
the same plan. 

The influence which a knowledge of harmony has upon the technic is shown, mm. 271 and 
following. In these measures, the following harmonic law is at work: If the 5th of a dominant 

7th-chord move a half -step downwards, a chromatic 7th-chord results; analyzing the passage it 
becomes evident that the above mentioned change takes place as an afterbeat upon the sixth 8th 
of the measure. In order to make the matter perfectly clear, it may be stated that this term 
“afterbeat,” which is a translation of the German word “Nachschlag,” is used in place of the older 
term “changing note.” The purpose of this new term is the amplification of the principle involved 
in changing notes. In addition to the diatonic changing tone the afterbeat includes all possible 
intervals and does not, moreover, require that the resolution or progression of the afterbeat should 
go back to the original tone. This conception gives immense freedom in the use of this ornament. 
Now, a knowledge of the harmonic change of chords will give a keen mental picture of the passage 
in which the above ornament occurs, the entire passage consisiting of a sequence of dominant 7th- 
chords with the afterbeats, as before stated, on the sixth 8th of the measure, where they produce 
a most striking melody — striking, owing to the rhythmical effect produced, for these notes become 
possessed at once of melodic significance. In fact, there are several melodies working simul- 
taneously throughout this passage, one of which is formed by the notes on the first beat of each 
measure. A knowledge of harmony thus unravels a difficult technical problem, solves its rhythm 
and its melody at the same time and thus becomes a guide to the interpretation of the passage 
and prevents false accentuation. Therefore, it becomes an aid to accuracy and intelligence in 
the reproduction of the passage under consideration and to its perfect memorization. 

The method of study should be about as follows: First, read the piece over at sight several 

times to get the notes and a general idea of it. Second, begin technical practice of exercises, 
gradually applying them to the piece itself. Third, memorize while doing the above work. F ourth, 
study for the finished performance, the interpretation, ornaments, etc. Here need only be done 
the necessary technical work. 

Work like the foregoing is a great stimulus to the imagination. 

ORIGINAL WORK. 1. Compose a hymn-like theme. 

2. Figure some arpeggios by breaking, adding harmonic ornaments at 
will, but getting a uniform design. 

3. Harmonize a short original melody formed from varying an interval. At first put in bass, 
next complete to triads, next to 7th-chords. Add a fifth voice two notes against one, in alto or 
tenor, by using suspensions, passing tones, etc. 

4. Practice diminished 7th-chords with similar breakings. 


FREDERIC LILLEBRIDGE. 



